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ABSTRACT 

This publication is concerned with the task of 
developing a strong and balanced structure of services for the 
disadvantaged at state and local government levels, and it makes the 
case for a coirprehensive program at the community level, 
specifically. In examining what decentralization would mean for the 
country's manpower development programs and what steps communities 
would need to take if a policy of decentralization is to be 
successful, three sources of material have been drawn on in brief 
survey: statistical information secured from the Federal Manpower 
Administration and other governmental sources; public and private 
reports on training and related programs in different cities; and, 
personal interviews with officials and close observers of these 
programs in six cities in the Middle Atlantic Region — Baltimore, Md., 
Camden, N.J., Chester, Pa., New York City, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Wilmington, Del. Specific sections of the publication deal with: (1) 

Designing a community manpower delivery system (decentralization 
issue, existing structure, and framework for local manpower policy) ; 
(1) Choosing goals and strategies (approaches to and elements in 
manpower strategy, and policy implications and guidelines) ; (3) 

Redirecting existing programs; and, (4) Developing community public 
employment programs. A select bibliography and statistical tables of 
relevant data are appended. (Author/RJ) 
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Foreword 



A potentially promising development in the evolution of the nation’s man- 
power experience is the recent assumption of manpower advisory and 
planning functions by state and local governments. With financial sup- 
port from the U.S. Department of Labor’s Manpower Administration be- 
ginning in 1970, and with coordinating, administrative, and technical 
support from special manpower units established for that purpose during 
1971 by the National Governors’ Conference and the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, by mid-1972 manpower advisers and planners were functioning 
in the offices of the governors of all 50 states and in the offices of the may- 
ors of some 140 cities in all regions of the country. The staffs of these state 
and local manpower experts in mid-1972 numbered between 1,000 and 
1 , 100 . 

The stationing of local manpower professionalism is intended to facili- 
tate one of the essential precepts of manpower program decentralization: 
For the disadvantaged sectors of the work force, the manpower system 
should be planned and operated at state and local government levels to 
meet the differing characteristics and needs of these local jurisdictions. If, 
however, this precept and the potential of local manpower expertise arc 
to be realized, two conditions will need to be fulfilled: ( I ) The nation 
will need to set its course more definitively on national manpower policy; 
reexamine and streamline a large number of fragmented and overlapping 
manpower programs; establish a system of program standards and a mon- 
itoring procedure; decide on a method of manpower revenue sharing; re- 
duce administrative rigidities; and eomplete the process of decentraliza- 
tion which, between 1968 and 1970 was carried only to the inadequate 
limits of existing legislation. (2) Local manpower strategics and the de- 
velopment and delivery of manpower services will need to be improved 
greatly. 

This publication is concerned with the second of the two 1 conditions — 
the task of developing a strong and balanced structure of services for the 
disadvantaged at state and local government levels. The task would be 
cased if the proposed comprehensive manpower legislation now before 
the Congress were adopted, thus hopefully resolving some of the more 
pressing issues of manpower policy and administration referred to above. 
But the improvement of community manpower capability cannot await 
congressional action; and, in any event, if and when Congress acts, the 
community will be better prepared to deal with the new opportunities if 
its planning and operating capability is now advanced. Thus, this study 
helps to meet the needs of the present Icss-than-pcrfect manpower world 
in the absence of a nationally designed comprehensive manpower pro- 
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gram, while it at once prepares the local community to embrace an intel- 
ligently conceived national policy should that happy event materialize. 

It is the particular merit of this guide to the development of a local 
manpower services system that it makes the case for a comprehensive 
program at the community level. Professor Frank Pierson, a highly quali- 
fied and experienced labor and manpower expert, discusses and analyzes 
the requisites of designing a comprehensive community program : How to 
select targets and strategies; how to redirect existing programs to 
strengthen a comprehensive program; how to deal with new programs 
such as the public service employment program under the Emergency 
Employment Act of 197 1 ; and how to adapt these factors to a communi- 
ty’s social and political realities, its pattern of economic development, its 
sources of employment, and its cluster of institutions that can be brought 
into play for optimum program development. Through this approach, 
Professor Pierson amply documents and demonstrates the thesis that a 
comprehensive manpower services delivery system, designed to embrace 
the range of services necessary for the entire work force of a community, 
constitutes the most effective framework to deal with the complex prob- 
lems of the community’s disadvantaged sectors. 

The Institute gratefully acknowledges the encouragment and coopera- 
tion of Mr. John Feild, Director of the Center for Policy Analysis of the 
National League of Cities and the U.S. Conference of Mayors, whose col- 
laboration at various stages of the study has enhanced its usefulness not 
only to community manpower planners but also to a broad segment of 
other practitioners in the spheres of state and local government. 

The statements of fact and the views expressed in this report are the 
sole responsibility of the author. They do not necessarily represent posi- 
tions of the W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. 



Ben S. Stephansky 
Associate Director 

Washington, D. C. 

May 1972 
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Preface 

As part of a general plan to decentralize many of its major functions, the 
federal government is now proposing to delegate much of the responsi- 
bility for manpower training and related services to the state and local 
governments. This study examines what decentralization would mean for 
the country’s manpower development programs and what steps commu- 
nities will need to take if a policy of decentralization is to be successful. 

Three sources of factual material have been drawn on for this brief 
survey: statistical information secured from the federal Manpower Ad- 
ministration and other government sources; public and private reports on 
training and related programs in different cities; and personal interviews 
with officials and close observers of these programs in six cities in the 
Middle Atlantic region (Baltimore, Maryland; Camden, New Jersey; 
Chester, Pennsylvania; New York City; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and 
Wilmington, Delaware). 

In addition to Ben S. Stcphansky and other members of the Upjohn 
Institute staff, acknowledgment is made to George Bennett, Laura E. 
Blankcrtz, Myrtle R. Kccny, Frederick C. Ribe, and Robert S. Ycrger for 
their assistance in the preparation of this study. 



Frank C. Pierson 



Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
May 1972 
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I. Designing a Community Manpower 
Delivery System 



A single theme runs through most discussions of recent efforts to develop 
and utilize the country's manpower more effectively: important benefits 
have been achieved, but performance has fallen far short of expectations. 
Since its inception after World War II, national manpower policy has 
shifted direction frequently and dramatically. In the early 1960’s the 
focus was on opening up jobs by stimulating economic growth, bringing 
jobs to people through area development programs, and bringing people 
to jobs through relocation assistance. Later in the decade the effort shift- 
ed to training the disadvantaged to compete for job openings, subsidizing 
private employers to hire such workers, and opening new career oppor- 
tunities in the public service sector. These shifts were chiefly due to 
changes in the kinds of problems demanding attention, but they also re- 
flected confusion and disappointment over the results of the successive 
changes in policy directions. While the beneficiaries of the country’s man- 
power programs now number in the tens of thousands, there is no reason 
to believe that “. . . another package of programs at the same cost could 
not have contributed more.” 1 

Failing clear-cut documentation of criticisms of individual programs, 
the major response to changing needs has i con simply to add new cate- 
gories on top of old. One investigator recently reported, for example, that 
he had located 44 publicly financed manpower programs in New York 
City, but he was not certain even after diligent search that all of the pro- 
grams had been found. 2 As to national programs, the President's 1970 
Manpower Report listed 24 federally assisted training and support pro- 
grams ranging from training for a few thousand jail inmates to vocational 
preparation for millions of young people and adults. In the case of the 
Job Corps, however, criticism did lead to a sharp redirection of policy. 
In 1969, instead of continuing some hundred residential centers in which 
many of the cnrollees had to live far from home, 59 of the less effective 
centers were closed, and plans to establish 30 new relatively small cen- 



’Garth L. Mangum, The Emergence of Manpower Policy (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1969), p. 1 39. Depending on how the term “manpower" is de- 
fined, estimates of the number of individuals benefited by these programs during 
the decade of the 1960‘s run as high as 4.5 million. 

2 Economic Development Council of New York City (Robert W. Schleck, Project 
Director), New York City's Publicly-Financed Manpower Programs: Structure and 
Function (New York: Economic Development Council of New York City, 1970). 
Commenting on the New York City manpower programs, Dr. Schleck said: “It’s 
like trying to photograph a moving circus. The facts change from day to day.” 
( New York Times, January 27, 1971, p. \) 
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tors in or near cities were announced. In other areas, calls for change; led 
to widening the range of services of the various programs rather than re- 
directing them, while at the same time the number of federally supported 
programs was reduced. 3 

With the advent of the Nixon administration in 1969, dTorts to 
strengthen manpower policy shifted from devising new programs to im- 
proving their administration. The first step was to clarify the lines of au- 
thority in the Department of Labor by appointing a Manpower Adminis- 
trator who would be responsible to an Assistant Secretary for Manpower 
and to whom, in turn, the regional offices responsible for planning and 
funding training programs would be accountable. 4 Determination of gen- 
eral policy guidelines remained in Washington, but final authority to ap- 
prove or disapprove specific proposals was vested in the regional offices. 
In line with these efforts to streamline and clarify operations, the separate 
manpower program bureaus in the Department of Labor were abolished, 
and a single operations arm was created. 

The second and far more fundamental development, which is still in 
process of implementation, was to decentralize manpower training and 
related services by turning much of the control over to state and local 
governments. While the exact form of the enabling legislation (following 
President Nixon’s veto of the 1970 Manpower Training Act) remains to 
be determined, important moves in this direction have already taken 
place — a development which has had widespread repercussions on the 
nation’s manpower development effort. Further steps in the same direc- 
tion (for example, “special revenue” or block grants to localities) are 
under active consideration, so even if Congress imposes important limi- 
tations, decentralization looms as the critical issue in manpower policy 
for vhe immediate future. 

Under the plan to decentralize authority, the governors and mayors are 
to designate local prime sponsors who in turn will select subcontractors 
to develop and implement manpower programs in the various localities. 
The designation of subcontractors and the allocation of funds among in- 
dividual programs are to be carried out in accordance with statewide and 
areawidc plitfis developed by state and local area manpower councils, 
subject perhaps to certain broad national guidelines and priorities. What- 
ever the division of authority that is worked out between mayors, gover- 
nors, and federal officials, the key role assigned to the cities and other 



■Thus the President’s 1972 Manpower Report listed 14 federally assisted work 
and training programs. 

‘This move grew out of proposals developed in the last year of the Johnson ad- 
ministration. Stanley H. Ruttenberg, assisted by Jocelyn Gutchess, Manpower Chal- 
lenge of the 1970s: Institutions and Social Change (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1970), Chapter 5. 
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local government units will mark an important turning point in the na- 
tion’s manpower development effort. 

The Decentralization Issue 

The ease for decentralizing manpower policy along these lines is a strong 
one and can be briefly stated. Once the national structure for providing 
training and related services had been put in place, emphasis shifted to 
determining how these services could best be brought to the individuals 
immediately concerned. This meant bringing training opportunities and 
related services into the local areas and communities where the individ- 
uals needing training lived and, hopefully, jobs could be found. Failure at 
this crucial point would negate any possible payoff from the program as 
a whole. 

The shift in authority from Washington to the state and local govern- 
ments was also a response to the fragmentation and duplication of the 
existing system. In administering the different categorical programs the 
Department of Labor has had to deal 

. . . with individual school districts in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps ln-School program; with City Halls and independent Com- 
munity Action Agencies in the Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 
grams; with rural county governments or agencies in the Operation 
Mainstream program; State Employment Services and Vocational 
Education agencies in the MDTA-Institutional program; the Em- 
ployment Service and Welfare departments with regard to the Work 
Incentive Program; and with individual employers and unions for 
MDTA-OJT, pre-apprenticeship and JOBS programs. 5 

Under this structure of organization the Department of Labor had to 
deal with over 10,000 different sponsors in administering training and 
related programs within its jurisdiction. The mere task of negotiating con- 
tracts with all these bodies from a single Washington office, to say nothing 
of overseeing their administration and assessing results, proved to be an 
unmanageable one. By giving more directly involved officials authority to 
pass on proposals and review operating results, serious fragmentation 
and duplication among the programs could be considerably reduced. 

From the viewpoint of the individual cnrollcc and his potential em- 
ployer, the shift to centralized local control would carry important ad- 
vantages. Under the old system, each program had its own administrative 



5 George Shultz (then Secretary of Labor), Hearings, Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment, Manpower, and Poverty, U.S. Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, Manpower Development and Training Legislation , 1970 (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1970), Part I, p. 85. 



hierarchy with decisions coming from Washington. Under the new, cnroll- 
ccs and employers could turn to local administrators for answers. Instead 
of being viewed in terms of many separate categorical programs, the in- 
dividual’s entire range of training, development, and job placement needs 
could be put into a single, integrated context. Training and placement 
procedures could then be adapted to the individual rather than the other 
way around. Logical linkages could be established between the different 
stages or aspects of the individual’s career development. With a more 
responsive and flexible system, the cnrollee could move more easily from 
one type of training or support to another as circumstances required. The 
needs of employers could also be reflected more quickly and accurately 
in such a system, with local firms in more direct contact with administra- 
tors who determine policy. Instead of many public and private organiza- 
tions competing to place enrollees with the same employer, hiring of such 
workers would be consolidated and much troublesome duplication of 
effort thereby avoided. 

Hardly less apparent are the pitfalls and limitations attending this de- 
velopment. In a Held in which political favoritism and pressure-group 
jockeying are inescapable, any move to widen the influence of governors 
and mayors could accentuate jurisdictional rivalries and paralyze effec- 
tive action. Experience in such related areas as education, urban renewal, 
and welfare could hardly be cited in support of the wisdom of the move. 
In fact, in these areas some reasonably clear guideposts exist for state and 
local government administrators to follow, In the training and placement 
of the disadvantaged, there are few established rules of the game; if local 
administrators are given control, the present confusion could well be 
compounded. 

Another and more serious criticism is that few state and municipal 
governments have either the machinery or personnel to undertake this 
difficult responsibility. In the face of the many other claims on their finan- 
cial and staff resources, the likelihood of their being able to take effective 
hold of manpower programs in their jurisdiction seems at best problem- 
atical. The critical question in many instances will be whether qualified 
staff can be found: the number of administrative executives able and 
willing to direct such undertakings is miniscule, and the number of per- 
sons qualified for appointments to training staffs is not much greater. Un- 
less an all-out effort is made to mobilize talent and train capable staff 
members, the entire effort is likely to fail. Vigorous action is called for at 
all levels of government to meet this staffing crisis, but first and foremost, 
leadership in “training the trainers’’ must come at the federal level. 

A further question is whether decentralization would follow traditional 
political jurisdictions and, if so, whether manpower development pro- 
grams could be effectively mounted on this basis. In many localities labor 
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